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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 
Continued from page 149, 

: The issue of the proclamation 
against conventicles, s.on after the accession 
of Charles II., caused a renewal of attacks 
on Friends with more tangible and formidable 
weapons than words from pulpit or platform. 
One day, when George Whitehead was travel- 
ing alone on the highway, he besought the 
Lord, with deep feeling and fervor, to plead 
the cause of His people; and an assurance 
was given him that the evil schemes of the 
persecutors should be finally frustrated, and 
that God would defend, and in due time de- 
liver, His suffering children. “Yea, and 
much moreof the same tendency (he writes) 
has the Lord livingly signified and revealed 
to me by His Holy Spirit,even in times of 
deep suffering.” 

About this time (the winter of 1660-1) 
George Whitehead, and his friends William 
Barber and John Lawrence, who have been 
already nitntioned, were arrested at a meet- 
ing at Pulham-Mary, iv Norfolk; the quiet 
assembly was violently disturbed by a con- 
stable, who, although without a warrant, 
was attended by a ccmpany of horsemen and 
footmen, apparently of an irregular kind, for in 
addition to halberts, swords and pistols, they 
were armed with pithchforks, hedgestakes, 
and clubs. They dragged several Friends 
out of the meeting, who were on the follow- 
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ing day committed to Norwich Castle, which, 
like many other prisons throughout the land, 
now contained a large number of Friends. 
The lodging-place of George Whitehead and 
his companions was a narrow cell roofed by 
an old stone arch, through which the rain 
freely penetrated; and when, in order to 
warm themselves during the cold winter 
evenings, they burnt a little charcoal, the 
absence of a chimney caused, it to be—as 
George Whitehead patiently puts it—‘‘ some- 
what injurious and suffocating.” On his part, 
he was struck with the manner in which his 
two associates, who had formerly been Cap- 
tains in the army, now passively and patiently 
suffered for the cause of Christ. The Friends 
held many “comfortable meetings” in the 
prison, which were sometimes attended by 
several persons from without. 

After a while, George Whitehead became 
so ill of ague and fever, that some of his 
friends thought he would die in prison; but 
as the time for holding the spring assizes at 
Thetford approached, he believed that he 
should be strengthened to ride the twenty 
miles which separate that place from Nor- 
wich. Soon after his arrival at Thetford, an 
elderly Friend told him with tears of the ter- 
rible threats to Dissenters which the judge 
had made use of in his charge; but with his 
unfailing faith, George Whitehead tried’ to 
raise her spirits, by saying that the Lord 
would stand by them, and that he hoped no 
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Friends would be cast down, but that they 
wou!d be faithful to God and valiant for the 
Truth. This was no mere precept, but what 
he was enabled to practice fully himself; and 
according to his faith was it unto him, for 
he writes of feeling the Lord’s power over 
all, and of how his fellow-prisoners and him- 
self were kept in great peace throughout the 
trial; and when, as he had anticipated, he 
was sent back to Norwich Castle with several 
others who were thought to be “the most 
eminent among the Quakers,” he cheerfully 
resumed his bonds, and felt deep gratitude 
for the restoration of his health, which the 
purer air and change of scene had probably 
been the means of effecting, 

As might be expected, the strong faith 
granted to himself enabled him to sympathize 
with those in whom it was less fully devel- 
oped; and whilst in Thetford prison during 
the assizes his heart was drawn out in loving 
interest towards an elderly Friend who was 
also confined there. This gentleman, who 
had been the mayor of that town and a jus- 
tice of the peace, when walking one day with 
George Whitehead in the prison yard, told 
him of how he was harassed by the urgency 
with which his relatives pressed him to take 
the Oath of Allegiance, in order to save his 
family and himself from ruin; he also con- 
fessed that his own faltering faith had made 
this trial harder to bear. Yet he added, “I 
have considered Christ’s words, ‘ No man hav- 
ing put his hand to the plough and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God.’” 
Choosing inward peace rather than outward 
ease he was, although in direct violation of 
Magna Charta, removed from his own corpor- 
ation to Norwich, to share the imprisonment 
of the Friends confined in the county gaol. 
But all the pains taken by his prosecutors to 
bring him under the penalty of a preemunire 
were unavailing, for at the termination of 
sixteen weeks the prisoners were released, in 
consequence of the king’s “ Proclamation of 
Grace.” 

About this time more than 4,200 Friends 
of both sexes were imprisoned in the various 
parts of England for attendance at their 
meetings, or for refusal to take any oath. 
Often cruelly beaten, s»metimes confined in 
detestable dungeons, or so closely crowded to- 
gether that all could not sit down at one 
time ; exposed to severe cold, and, in many 
cases, deprived of some of their clothing; 
kept without food for several successive days, 
and obliged, for lack of straw, to lie on tke 
cold ground—it would have been strange if 
many had not died. The meetings in Lon 
don were frequently dispersed with violence ; 
and on one such océasion, George Whitehead 
and his “beloved brethren,” Richard Hub- 


berthorn, and Edward Burrough, were taken 
to Newgate, where the two former shared a 
small pallet-bed, in a stiflingly close cell. 
They might have had somewhat better accom- 
modation, notwithstanding the crowded state 
of the prison, but chose this lodging-place 
out of consideration for the poorer Friends 
who slept in the same part of the gaol. A 
| Violent fever, the natural result of over- 
crowding in very warm summer weather, soon 
ended the sufferings of some of the prisoners ; 
and Richard Hubberthorn and Edward Bur- 
rough were amongst the number. George 
Whitehead was twice imprisoned in 1664 for 
the offence of worshipping in “ other manner 
than is allowed by the liturgy of the Church 
'of Evgland;” although even this was per- 
| haps scarcely proved against him; for ata 
| trial of some similar case we find-one of the 
| jurymen saying: “ My lord, Ihave that ven- 
| erable respect for the liturgy of the Church of 
| England as to believe it is according to the 
Scriptures, which allow of the worship of 
God in spirit; and therefore I conclude to 
worship God in spirit is not contrary to the 
liturgy ; if it be, I shall abate of my re- 
spect for it.” 

During the Plague, although George White- 
head was, as one can easily imagine, borne up 
“in living faith, and true and fervent love, 
above the fear of death,” his heart—the more 
keenly susceptible of sanctified human affec- 
tion because of its abiding in Divine love— 
was deeply moved, even to “great suffering 
and travail of spirit, with earnest prayer,” on 
behalf of his stricken brethren; and he 
visited them alike in theirown houses and in 
the prisons where their prosecutors still de- 
tained them. Although he had been previ- 
ously engaged in visiting meetings in the 
country, he felt that the Lord had work for 
him in London in this season of sore distress, 
and accordingly took up his abode at the 
house of a tobacconist in Watling Street. 
Sympathizing with those who did not alto- 
gether share his own vigorous faith, he ad- 
dressed two epistlesto Friends, in which the 
following remarks occur: 

“Retire to Him who is a sure Hiding 
Place to the upright in the day of calamity, 
and the hour of temptation; in Him you 
will witness plenteous redemption, and the 
refreshments of His life over al] the troubles 
and sufferings of the present time, and over 
all the fears and doubtings which thereupon 
would beset any of you either inwardly or 
outwardly. . . And live in the immortal 
seed and spiritual communion where life and 
peace is daily received, and your mutual re- 
treshment and consolation stands, and where- 
in the spirits of the just are seen and felt; 
even in this spiritual communion which reaches 
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beyond all visibles, and is above all mortal and|in the north and west of England, and 
fading things.” which the approach of winter made him very 

And these are the words of no dreamy |solicitous to effect, as longer confinement 
mystic, but the experimental testimony of a| might well cause the death of some of the 
man who was spending his youthful vigor in| captives. Sir Matthew Hale, to whom, as 
active service for his Lord. Lord Chief Justice, he appealed for aid, gave 

The meetings held at the Meeting-house | full and kind attention to the subject, saying 
built at White Hart Court, afier the great | that if the prisoners would remove themselves 
fire, were often broken up with violence, and | by Habeas Corpus and come before him, he 
many of those who attended them taken be- | would liberate them on the king’s pardon. 





fore the mayor. On such occasions George 
Whitehead usually chose imprisonment rather 
than the alternative of freedom on condition 





But their health was too seriously impaired 
for them to undertake the long journey to 
London without hazarding their lives, even 


not only of a promise to appear at the next | had they not been too much impoverished to 
sessions, but also “in the meantime to be of} doso. The plan finally adopted by George 
the good behavior ;” for he knew that the| Whitehead and Ellis Hooks, was that of 
public worship of God with his brethren | showing the king’s patent to the under sher- 
would be held as a breach of this, and had | iffs from the counties in question, when they 
far greater fear of a shackled soul than of a | came to town at the Michaelmas term, and 


fettered body. 

The general cause of religious liberty was 
zealously advocated by George Whitehead, in 
the reigns of Charles II., James II., Anne, 
George I., and George II.; and, in a preface 
to his life, Samuel Tuke expresses the belief 
that he was in a “ considerable degree instru- 
mental in obtaining those civil and religious 
privileges now enjoyed by the Society of 
Friends.” In 1672 he succeeded in procur- 
ing from the king, the liberation of more 
than 400 Friends, some of whom had spent 
ten or eleven years in prison. The King’s 
Letters Patent under the Great Seal, contain- 
ing the names of the 400 prisoners eleven 
times repeated, was a very bulky document, 
on eleven skins of vellum;* and in these 
days of steam and electricity we can hardly 
enter into the difficulties which George 


Whitehead and his friends encountered in’ 


promptly conveying this mandate to numer- 
ous prisons in England and Wales. With 
strength already worn down by his lengthened 
labors in obtaining this “ pardon,” George 
Whitehead now went on horseback, with two 
other Friends, into Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Huntingdon, Cambridge and Hertford, and 
in a fortnight’s time the “ Patent” they car- 
ried with them—an unwieldy bundle in a 
leathern case and tin box—had accomplished 
its work in those counties. Two duplicates 


which George Whitehead had obtained of 


the original document were sent by messen- 


gers to five other counties. His greatest per- 
vith regard to the 


plexity was, however, 
speedy release of the Friends confined in 
‘* prisons so remote” as those in Wales, and 


* John Bunyan who, from his misapprehension ¢ 


their views, bad bitterly decried Friends, was now 
released from his twelve years’ imprisonment in 
Bedford Gaol,in consequence of the inclusion of 
his name, with that of a few other Dissenters, in 


the royal patent. 


| basis shall be the universal plus 





obtaining “ liberates” from them to be sent to 


the various gaols. 
To be continued. 


———qOq se ————_——_ 
From the Inquirer. 
A NEW BASIS. 


But the best men and women have not yet 
learned how grand and successful an under- 
taking it would be to make the sole basis of 
their organization their desire to improve the 
quality of human life. They do not yet 
clearly see that the only bond of union must 
be the good which is common to them all, 
and not the doubtful matters in which they 
disagree. It has too long been the fashion to 
overlook the few simple but universal ele- 
ments which enter into all forms of religion, 
and to fix the attention on some minor point 
which distinguishes a few believers from all 
other men. They do not discard the univer- 
sal elements, but their call to organization 
commonly reads, “ Let us assemble ourselves 
together and form an association of which the 
Into 
the blank each writes his unimportant shib- 
boleth, and thus narrows his organization to 
something less than the universal truth. The 
new age will come when the plus sign shal] 
be dropped and the sensus communis shall be 
esteemed the most important thing. 

Suppose,’ for instance, the two great 





| commandments of Jesus, which He affirmed 


included all that the law and the prophets 
had said or done, should be made the bond 
of a new union—would not those two com- 
mandments include not only the law and the 
vrophets, but also the theologians and the 
hilosophers, the sectarians and the sects? 
What divides the religious world to-day but 
questions about non-essentials? What hinders 
the welfare of man? Is it some doubt about 
a mode of baptism or the observance of a 
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sacrament? Is it doubt or ignorance con- 
cerning the mode of existence of the Divine 
Being, or a question about the vicarious 
atonement? Are not all questions about 
Unity and Trinity, Episcopacy and Congre- 
gationalism, and all the minor questions of 
ecclesiasticism absolutely trivial in face of 
the fact that ignorance of the common laws 
of health, decency and the means of earning 
an honest livelihood is the prolific mother of 
drunkenness, sexual vice and all the crimes 
which spring from want and unbridled desire? 
Need any one doubt that when bestial desires 
have been controlled and intellectual appe- 
tites have been developed and the consciences 
of men have been trained to seek the true 
and the right at all hazards, it will then be 
perfectly safe to trust the people to settle for 
themselves all questions concerning the con- 
duct of the religious life? 

In every church, as well as among the 
multitude of the unchurched, the chief ob- 
stacle to piety and the most stubborn oppo- 
nent of religion is, in plain terms, nothing 
more nor less than the bestial nature which 
manifests itself in riotous appetites, in cruel 
rapacities, in covetousress, ambition and 
hardness of heart. So long as the lower 
nature and the grosser impulses have sway, 
ail appeals to the heart and the conscience 
are wasted breath, while subtleties of inter- 
pretation and niceties of belief become ridi- 
culously inoperative. 

The time will surely come—and the pro- 
gress of the world is delayed until it does 


come—when tbe first condition of any great, 


improvement of the quality of human life 
will be seen to be the hearty union of all 
lovers of their race and their cordial co ope- 
ration in so arranging the circumstances 
which affect the growth of the people that 
the brutish life shall not overgrow every 
noble impulse before the character is fixed. 
This is a work of which no one denies the 
importance—the work of all charities, all 
institutions of education, of all these who 
attempt to comfort the poor, reform the crim- 
inal, train the young and stimulate the weak, 
the ignorant and the vicious to attempt a 
higher life. 

In short, all the practical and most useful 
work of all religious organization, in all its 
many forms, eccmes to the one thing—the 
effort to fit men for citizenship, for eocial 
duties and relations, and, in general, to pre- 
a them to understand and accept each 

igher obligation as it presents itself. For 
the life of this world men need a training 
about which differences of opinion may exist, 
but they do not coincide with the differences 
which relate to the preparation for another 
life. All agree, however, that whoever is 


well fitted for this life is a better subject for 
the agencies which shall train him for another. 
Is it not, then, possible to unite all magnani- 
mous sentiments aid benevolent intentions in 
one grand crusade against the evils in the 
present life which may be prevented? Would 
not such a formal acceptance of the claims 
of brotherhood give the better forces in soci- 
ety an immense advantage in the campaign 
against the brute which still survives in man ? 


oo 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AMELIE VON BRAUN. 


Margaret Howitt, in a work entitled “Twelve 
Months with Fredrika Bremer in Sweden,” 
gives a short sketch of one of those remark- 
able women who have the courage to over- 
come the hindrances of outward circum- 
stances, and to act out the promptings of 
religious duty in an unusual sphere. 

Amelie von Braun was a member of the 
Church of Sweden,* and so strongly attached 
to it that she mourned over those who in any 
way differed from it; yet she deplored its 
coldness and reliance on outward ceremonies, 
and often raised her voice against it, as a 
church recreant to what she believed its high 
origin and authority. 


The principles which she believed would b- 


reanimate the church she acted out in her 
life; but they were more fully expressed in a 
work entitled “ Pictures of Christian Life in 
Our Days,” written under much religious 
concern and prayer, which she left as a leg- 
acy to her nation. 

Born in 1811, one of the several daughters 
of a lieutenant-colonel, whose small means 
were expended on the education of his song, 
Amelie spent the earlier years of her life in 
spinning, weaving, and perhaps on an emer- 
gency scouring a floor. All her household 
duties were conscientiously performed, al- 
though she devoured every book that came 
in her way, digesting its contents over her 
mechanical labors, so that even when labori- 
ously employed her mind was developing. 
From the early age of five she knew that ong, 
hed a Father in Heaven; and though she 
was a singularly dutiful daughter, always 
asking for the advice and blessing of her 
father, she yet recognized that there was One 
higher to whom she owed allegiance, and the 
dictates of whose spirit in her heart she had 
learned to obey. She says, “ No undertaking 
of mine has prospered in which I have fol- 
lowed human advice, or obeyed the will of 
others in opposition to the warning of an 
inner voice.” 

In 1843 she began to work quietly amongst 
the poor of Carlshamn, where her family was 


* The established religion of Sweden is Lutheran. 
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the conclusion of the service, hold meetings, 
in the summer, in the open air. Her dis- 
courses continued for two, sometimes even for 
three hours, the people listening with rapt 
attention. Her voice was tenderly persua- 
sive, and, as she would describe to them the 
poor prodigal man or woman returning to 
the Father's house, often giving them her 
own experiences, many were the hearts which 
she won. 

Her journeying through the woods, and her 
abode in desolate country cabins, undermined 
her health, yet she never gave up her work, 
which she regarded as her calling from God. 
When not laboriag abroad, she continued the 
book she was to leave behind her. 

During the winter of 1859 she had a fall 
on the ice, by which she was considerably 
hurt; nevertheless, though suffering great 
pain, she continued the journey she was then 
upon for eight days longer, preaching for 
many hours during the day, and sleeping at 
night in some humble homestead, forgetting, 
as she says, the pain and uneasiness she 
endured in the kindness, sympathy and relig- 
ious conversation of her brothers and sisters 
in the faith. Towards the end of the same 
winter, waiting for a friend in a cold church- 
yard, after service, she was: chilled, and sub- 
sequently preaching in a small, over-heated 
cabin, she became seriously unwell. From 
this day her last illness dates, and on the 
30th of the following month she departed 
this life, some of her last words being, “ My 
spirit is well—onwards! onwards! Victory 
and light! I see now clearly—much more 
clearly!” 

An intense hatred of sin, of indolence and 
of luxury, may be stated as the prevailing 
character of her “ Pictures of Christian Life,” 
which, though not quite completed, have been 
published as she left them. Although, per- 
haps, a little vein of narrow-mindedaess runs 
through them, yet there can now be no doubt 
that she was a chosen instrument to reinvig- 
orate her church. 





then residing. She visited the lowest cabins 
of sin and misery, carrying with her a clean 
cloth and candles. The cloth she spread on 
a table, and the candles she lighted; for to 
the Swedes clean table linen and lighted can- 
dies convey the idea of the highest rejoicing 
and festivity. Having done this, made all 
beautifully impressive and attractive, she 
then poured out words of divine truth and 
kindliness into the hearts of the poor inmates, 
She produced in this way such an extraordi- 
nary effect that the poor wretched people used 
to clean up their miserab!e abodes in the 
hope of her coming, that she might see she 
was expected and made welcome. 

For nine years she carried on a large Sab- 
bath-school, though it is admitted that she 
had not much influence with children; but 
she trusted that, felling some great trees, lit- 
tle ones might be brought down with them, 
and rejoiced that there were so many loving 
women who could especially work amongst 
the young. She labored, too, amongst the 
sailors, and the most demoralized class of 
workmen, and found throughout the expe- 
rieuce of her life men more easy to influence 
than women. 

In 1856 a still more extensive field of labor 
was opened to her. She came to Stockholm 
for the purpose of conversing with religious- 
minded persons whose views accorded with 
her own, and especially as regarded certain 
tendencies which she greatly deplored. Here 
she was strongly urged to proceed to Dele- 
carlia, where the church was much shaken. 
She hesitated at first, for the distance was 
great and the people strange to her. At 
length, believing it to be the Divine will, she 
went there, and, talking with the people, 
great numbers thronged to listen. She con- 
versed with them, also, in private, circulated 
suitable works, and was regarded by them as 
a messenger of God, and at the urgent entreaty 
of many returned to them the following year. 

From this time forth she became a religious 
lecturer, among the poorer orders generally, 
over whom she exercised great power. With 

Athe cultivated classes she could do less; those 
she intended to benefit by her pen, and that 
only after her death; for she feared that 
excessive partiality on one side, and rancor 
on the other, might destroy the wholesome 
effect at which she aimed. 

Notwithstanding her simple, unassuming 
manners, which vanquished the prejudices of 
many, as might naturally be expected, she 
met with violent opposition; still, without 
any effort on her part, as one door of useful: 
ness was closed another opened. Various 
clergymen warmly espoused her cause, invit- 
ing her to their districts during the great fes- 
tivals ef the church. She would then, after 
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TRUTH SPEAKING, 


Oae of the lectures of Phillips Brooks be- 
fore the theological class at New Haven has 
these noble words. A great deal of half-be- 
lief comes from men insisting on believing 
and having other people believe certain 
truths, not because they are demonstrated to 
be true, but because in the present state of 
things it seems to them as if it would be dan- 
gerous to give those truths up. This is the 
way in which one man clings to the idea of 
special inspiration; another to the special 
theory of atonement; another to the resur- 
rection and the everlasting life; another to 
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the idea of the church’s authority —and so on. 
It isa very dangerous danger. It is filled 
with a certain spirit of superstition. It 
dreads mistake in truth more than the dead- 
ness of truth. It is more afraid of disease 
than death. The wisest and truest men of 
every sort, in every age, have found this 
danger. There is nothing that one should 
say to our ministers more than this: “ Never 
sacrifice your honor for truth to your desire 
fur usefulness. Say nothing that you do not 
think is true, because it might be acceptable to 
some mind or other. Keep back nothing 
that is true because you think it might hurt 
some one’s faith.” Who are you that mixeth 
reur Father’s cup with error, because you 
think that some soul to whom you give it 
cannot bear it in the purity of its unmixed 
truth? He is saved from one of the greatest 
—— of the ministry who goes into the 
work with a clear understanding and certain- 
ty that truth isalways strong, no matter how 
weak and dangerous it looks ; and that false- 
hood is always weak, no matter how strong 
and helpful it may seem. 





From the Benares Light. 
A HINDOO MISSION TO AUSTRALIA. 


A meeting of influential Hindoos was held 
in Benares, on the 15th of August last, to 
listen to an account of a visit paid by Kaboo 
Surajee to the Australian colonies, and to 
receive a proposition to form a Hindoo Mis- 
sionary Society for those countries. 

Kaboo Surajee, just returned from a visit 
to Australia, who was received with consid- 
erable expression of feeling by the audience, 
stated that his object in undertaking his 
recent tour was the desire of becoming ac- 
quainted with the British institutions and 
habits, and which knowledge he thought he 
could acquire in some measure by visiting 
the colonies, although he should have liked 
to have paid a visit to England; but which 
he was deterred from doing by the fear that 
his health would not be able to stand the 
climate of that country, and he resolved to 
go to the more sunny climes of the colonies, 
and by no means regretted having done so. 
For in the first place, he was astonished at 
the rapid progress which those new countries 
have made. To prevent undue attention 
towards himself, he said he adopted the Eng- 
lish style of dress, and assumed the name of 
Mr. John Smith. Thus attired, combined 
with the fact that he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the English language, he was 
able to maintain his incog, as it is called, for, 
as he remarked, he found many persons even 
among the upper classes with complexions 

quite as dark as his own. Through preserving 


his disguise, and having sufficient money at 
his disposal he was able to stop at all kinds 
of inns or “hotels,” as they are called, from 
the most respectable down to the very lowest 
drinking den. After describing, in the most 
felicitous manner his visit to Queensland, 
New South Wales, and Victoria, which we 
omit, he then proceeded to give an account 
of his visit to Tasmania. He observed that 


he had heard very much of the salubrity of » 


the climate of that colony, and remembered 
too that it had been more than once proposed 
that the English soldiers should be sent there 
from India to recruit their health, and that 
some military officers with whom he had 
been acquainted in India had settled there. 
This induced him, he said, to cross the 
narrow sea which divides that colony from 
the continent of Australia. After giving a 
glowing description of the scenery of the 
country, as he passed from north to the 
south, he described at considerable length 
the habits of the people as he observed them. 
On arriving at Hobart Town, he said he put 
up at an hotel in one of the principal streets. 
From an early period in the evening toa 
late hour in the night, he stated that this 


place was frequented by young men well % 


attired, and who drank strong drinks and 
played at cards, although he was informed 
that it was not lawful to have such cards in 
aninn. But the police never interfere. In- 
deed he was told that some of those who at- 
tended the place were councillors and justices 
of the civic adawlet, or court. He noticed 
many young men under the influence of 
drink, and who indulyed in unchaste and . 
profane language. He also visited the lower 
and poorer parts of the city, where he saw 
some of the most abject misery and poverty 
he had ever witnessed, and he observed that 
in those parts there were more drinking 
shops than in any other place. Everything 
in those neighborhoods bore the appearance 
of wretchedness and want. The dwellings 


were dilapidated, and dirty in the extreme, g 
and the children were wretchedly clad and - 


filthy in person, and played about in the 
gutters avd filth which abounded there. 
They seemed to be completely neglected by 
their parents, many of whom he ascertained 
spent much of their time and money in the 
low public houses. Another thing which 
struck his attention was the number of girls 
of immoral character found in the public 
streets, who, he believed, were in many in- 
stances the neglectel children of drunken 
parents. The audience, he said, would natu- 
rally expect that he should endeavor to ac- 
count for such a state of things in a country 
where Christianity is taught, and which its 
teachers claim as inculcating the highest 
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morals of any system of religion. A variety 

of reasons might be assigned for this. For 

instance, the keepers of the drink shops are 

monopolists, the government granting them, 

on the certificates of the magistrates or petty 

judges, the sole right to sell intoxicating 

drinks, for which they pay an annual tax. 

But he found, so far as the question of reve- 

nue was coucerned, that the burdens imposed 
on the State by the crime and pauperism 

arising from intemperance, more than swal- 

lowed up the revenue derived from the mo- 

nopoly. Those who are interested in the 

maintenance of the liquor trade, such as 
brewers, publicans, and wine and spirit mer- 
chants, many of whom are very wealthy, use 
all their influence to keep up the present 
state of things, and the priests or religious 
doctors do not as a body denounce the use of 
strong drinks ; indeed many of them partake 
of them. He found that great numbers of 
the people, especially those of a lower caste, 
never entered the temples or churches where 
the Christian doctrines are taught and the 
religious ceremonies are performed. He said 
that the people attending the churches dressed 
as gaily as when attending the theatre, and 
the people who are impoverished by their 
drunken habits do not care to attend those 
places. Indeed it was quite clear, from some 
cause or other, that the doctrines and laws of 
Christianity had either not reached the com- 
mon people and many of the upper castes, or 
else were not capable of producing a high 
moral tone. Perhaps this was not to be 
wondered at, seeing that some of the highest 
of the priests taught that the Founder of 
their religion was in the habit, when he dwelt 
on earth, of drinking the intoxicating liquors 
which he (the speaker) had seen to produce so 
much crime‘and misery among the English 
race. Nay more, some of the priests even 
went so far as to affirm that the Founder of 
their faith miraculously turned pure and 
wholesome water into intoxicating wine! 
No wonder, said the speaker, that with such 
teaching as this the people indulged in these 
fiery liquors. To such an extent did the evil 
of drunkenness prevail that he had on dif.- 
ferent occasions seen priests, legislators, law- 
yers, shopkeepers and artisans under the in- 
fluence of the poisonous liquors; and even 
the female sex was not entirely free from the 
evil. The fearful state of things which he 
had thus witnessed induced him to come to 
the conclusion that it was their duty as Hin- 
doos, holding the pure and sacred doctrines 
of the Vedas, to do all in their power to raise 
such a noble people as the English natu- 
rally were out of their degradation; and he 
strongly advocated the formation of a mis- 
sionary society, whose teachers should at 















once proceed to the colonies of the Southern 
seas, and endeavor to reclaim the poor be- 
sotted ‘men and women there, as well as 
instruct the people in the great moral duties 
of life. He would do all that he possibly could 
in the matter. He was prepared to translate 
into the English language some of the most 
beautiful and elevating portions of the Vedas 
and their Shastras for circulation among the 
people. He knew several most excellent 
Brahmins and learned Pundits who were pre- 
pared to go out as missionaries; and it might 
afford them some encouragement to know 
that there were some few nephalists in the 
colonies who follow the practices of the Ara- 
bian Rechabites, and who would probably 
become converts to their faith, inasmuch as 
he found that they had in their efforts to 
spread the principles of nephalism met with 
little or no tangible support from the priests 
and teachers of the Christian faith. He 
strongly commended the scheme which he 
had proposed to his countrymen, and he be- 
lieved they would do all that they could to 
carry out so good and noble a project. 

Several speeches eulogistic of Kaboo Su- 
rajee were made, and it was unanimously 
resolved to carry out the plan he had sug- 
gested as soon as possible. Six thousand 
rupees were promised towards the object 
before the meeting closed. 


is 
From the Herald of Peace. 
SHOT DEAD. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that, both 
in Great Britain and the United States, 
many of the most strenuous defenders of war, 
slavery and capital punishment have been 
and are found amongst professing ministers 
of the gospel ; and there can be little doubt 
that this circumstance has been one of the 
influences which have Jed to the marked 
diminution which has taken place of late 
years in the power and authority of the pulpit 
over the popular mind. For, unless ministers 
exhibit a loving, Christ-like spirit, free from 
harshness or hardness,and uphold a moral and 
religious system thoroughly inaccord with New 
Testament principles, it is not to be expected 
that intelligent and independent hearers will 
accept or respect their utterances. The fol- 
lowing true incident may be commended to 
the class of ministers referred to: - 

At the time of the War of Emancipation, 
a minister living in the city of Cincinnati was 
exceedingly active in persuading young men 
to volunteer, and his own son, influenced by 
his zeal, joined the. Northern army. 

On one occasion this young man was on 
picket duty, and was stationed only about 
sixty yards from the advanced post of the 
Southern army. Presently he noticed a dis- 
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turbance in the enemy’s lines, and thinking 
they were about to attack, and that their ad- 
vanced post would of course fire upon him in 
a moment or two, he, to be beforehand, Cis- 
charged his gun at the solitary soldier stand- 
ing opposite. The man fell! Instantly all 
thoughts of enmity left the young man’s heart, 
and running to the wounded soldier he eagerly 
said, “ Will you forgive me? I have mur- 
dered you!” 

“Forgive you,” said the other ; “ yes, freely. 
There is nothing but love in my heart towards 
you and all men. You only obeyed your 
orders; but J would not have fired on you. 
I am not here from choice, but I was pressed 
into the army.” 

Full of sorrow and remorse, the minister’s 
son fetched cold water from the nearest. brook, 
and placed his own cloak for the dying man 
to ligon. Then he said, “ Is there anything 
else I can do for you?’ “Yes,” replied the 
soldier, “I should thank you, oh so much! if 
you would write to my mother. She is a 
widow, and has noone but me. Tell her how 
I died, and that I was quite happy, and Jesus 
was very near. Thank you !—God bless you! 
Good-bye!” And the man was dead. Mur. 
dered! Yes, and by him! 

In that solemn moment the young soldier 
saw, as in the light of God’s presence, the in- 
iquity of war, and there he vowed that never 
again would he have aught to do with it. 

He lost no time in fulfilling the dying sol- 
dier’s request ; and wrote at the same time to 
his father, saying to him, “ Father, your son 
is a murderer!” So strongly was this feeling 
impressed on his mind, that he at once ob- 
tained his discharge from the army, and has 
ever since been a zealous advocate of peace 
principles.—Leominster Tract. 








WHEN the heart is pure, there is hardly 
anything which can mislead the understand- 
ing in matters of immediate personal con- 
cernment. 


———_~-—<0- —_____ 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


I think there is much in those lectures of 
B. Herford’s, recently published in your 
paper, worthy of the consideration of Friends, 
and, indeed, of any liberal-minded Christian 
who desires matter for intelligent thought. 
It is often a subject of serious inquiry with 
me whether we, as a people, are as active and 
zealous as we ought to be in the spread of 
those truths which constitute our profession. 
I fear that we are not enough impressed with 
what we owe to the advancement of Truth 
and the elevation of the human family as 
would lead to well timed efforts in that direc- 
tion. Are we not, in one respect, somewhat 


in the condition of the Jews at the time of 
the coming of Jesus Christ, that we regard 
our work as done? We delay, I fear, until 
errors are instilled which prejudice the mind 
against the simple Truth, a knowledge of 
which might otherwise be developed. We 
wait for a greater demand for the truths we 
profess, when we might be creating that de- 
mand. 7. &. &. 
Keystone, Indiana. 
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Norice.—A second edition of “ Primary 
Lessons,” part 1st, is now being published. 
Also, a new edition of “ Devotional Poetry.” 
These little books, by Jane Johnson, among 
the first prepared for use in Friends’ First- 
day schools, are still in demand, which fact is 
proof of their value. ‘hey will be ready at 
the time of the Yearly Meeting. 

Among the recent publications by Friends’ 
Book Association are a reprint of “Grounds 
uf a Holy Life,’’ and “ Paul’s Speech to the 
Bishop of Crete,” by Hugh Turford ; a cheap 
edition of “ Barclay’s Apology,” and “ An 
Exposition of the Principles of the Society of 
Friends,” by William Gibbons, M. D. 

The above and other Friex ds’ books can be 
procured between the sittings of the Yearly 
Meeting in the east room, first floor of the 
centre building of Race street Meeting house. 

Friends can also pay their subscriptions for 
Friends’ Intelligencer, at the same place, or 
at the office as usual. 

HicHER Epucation ror Women.—The 
tendency of our times evidently is toward a 
more profound intellectual culture for women, 
and every year some new pathway to knowl- 
edge is opened for the daughters of our peo- 
ple. Many of our readers are already familiar 
with the plan adopted by the University of 
Harvard to extend a test of scholarship to 
women, and some, perhaps, who read this 
page are pursuing with earnest zeal the course 
of study which will enable them to obtain the 
valued certificate of scholarship, wkich will 
give them a right to rank among the learned. 

This movement commenced at Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1874. In the Sixth month of that 
year the first examination was held, and in 
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each successive year since then a class has|should be released from painful and unhy- 


beea examined, 

But the fact has been recognized that there 
are faithful students, ambitious of scholastic 
honors, who cannot make a pilgrimage to 
Cambridge for examination, and the Univers- 
ity has extended her advantages to other 
parts of the country. A class is to be ex- 
amined this year in the city of New York 
simultaneously with that at Cambridge; and 
it is proposed to make arrangements and start 
the movement in Philadelphia and Cincianati, 
in order that a class may be prepared for ex- 
amination in these cities in 1878. The ex- 
aninations are of two grades: a preliminary 
general examination, embracing English, 
French, physical geography, either element- 
ary botany or elementary physics, arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, history and any one of the 
three languages—German, Latin or Greek. 

The advanced examination offers a test of 
special culture in one or more of five depart- 
ments, namely, languages, natural science, 
mathematics, history and philosophy. This 


~ gives an opportunity for persons of limited 


leisure for study, such as girls wh6 are occu- 
pied with home cares and teachers engaged 
in their professional work, to obtain a Har- 
vard certificate of proficiency in one depart- 
ment. Any information or advice will be 
freely given on application to the Secretary of 
the Philadelphia Local Committee, No. 401 
8. Eighth street. 


Now, many of the best friends of zealous 
young students who may aspire to distinction 
in this direction will see that the greatest 
obstacle to that substantial scholarship which 
this important test anticipates, will be phys- 
ical inability. There are too many excite- 

4ments in the ordinary home-life of our girls, 
too much elaboration of dress, too much 
temptation toa line of reading which weakens 
rather than strengthens the mental powers, 
and too much distraction by social vanities 
and ambitions. 

A radical reform in these matters is needed 
for those who are to grasp the coveted prize 
of high scholarship, and there must be a 
hearty co-operation between teachers and 
parents in order to obtain the best results. 
The candidate for the Harvard certificate 


gienic kinds of dress appliances, should take 
care to have only entirely healthful food, and 
should be so situated as to obtain abundant 
sleep. 


It is well known that brain work requires 
more sleep than physical labor, but the am- 
bitious young student will be strongly 
tempted to use the still hours of the night for 
study if the duties and pleasures of the day 
are not so judiciously arranged as to permit 
a due period of study in the morning hours, 
when the mind is fresh and vigorous. 


Tedious and fanciful needlework should 
not be the relaxation for her hours of rest. 
She needs more exercise for the body, rest for 
the eyes and the exhilaration of pure out door 
air if her physical system is to bear the strain 
of prolonged and earnest mental effort; and 
what scholastic honor can compensate for the 
broken health of the candidate ? 


Any physician knows that the portion of 
life generally allotted especially to mental 
culture is a time during which it is disastrous 
to neglect the conditions of proper physical 
development. The mental exhaustion of 
study will require careful conservation of 
power and continual renewal. The Public 
Ledger speaks thus wisely upon this impor- 
tant subject: 


“ Home-life that is full of pure affection, 
with its natural duties and healthful enjoy- 
ments, offers at once the best means for men- 
tal recuperation; and the parents who pro- 
vide it for their daughters, withdrawing all 
needless excitements, unhealthful practices 
and sources of strong emotions will have gone 
far towards laying a sure foundation for their 
truest education. The girl who is sent to her 

| instructors wearied with fashionable life, worn 
out with the artificial claims of society, tired 
with late hours and unwholesome excitement, 
is in no condition to profit by educational 
privileges, and her parents are most unreason- 
able to expect it. No opportunities, how- 
ever liberal, no expense, however lavish, can 
compensate tor her unfitted condition. Her 
system needs restoration instead of mental 
Jabor. If she be brave and struggle to pur- 
sue her studies, she will sink into ill-health, 
and the system or the teachers will bear the 
blame. If she be of feeble calibre and yield 
to Nature’s promptings, though she may save 
her health her education must be a failure.” 
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Tae Annuav Report of the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners has just been made to the 
President. It contains a review of the peace 
policy adopted by President Grant, with 
suggestions as to what more can be done to- 
wards civilizing and making self-sustaining the 
Indians under the care of the government. 


The report states that of the 266,000 Indians 
in the United States, Alaska not included, 
104,818 now wear citizen’s dress. Since 1868 
the number of houses occupied by Indians 
have increased from 7,476 to 55,718, of which 
1,702 were built during the last year. Schools 
have increased during the same period from 
11 to 344, and teachers from 134 to 437. The 
number of scholars was then 4,718, now they 
are 11,338. There are 187 churches von In- 
dian reservations, and 27,215 Indians are 
church members. The area of land cultivated 
in 1868 was 54,207 ; in 1876, 318,194. 

The report concludes with the following 
recommendations : 

“ First.—Immediate compliance on the part 
of the government with the terms of existing 
treaties with all the Indians. 

_ “Second.—Appropriations for consolida- 
ting agencies. 

“ Third.—Generous appropriations for ed- 
ucational purposes. 

_ “Fourth.—Discontinuance of tribal rela- 
tions. 

“ Fifth.—Extension of law for protection of 
life and property. 

“ Sixth.— Allotments of land. 

“Seventh.—Establishment of industrial 
and agricultural boarding schools, compelling 
attendance of all between seven and seventeen 
years of age. 

‘ Kighth.—Issue of supplies to be made to 
heads of families. 


** Ninth.—Inerease of salaries of Indian 
agents.” 





DIED. 


CADWALLADER.—On the 9th of Fourth month, 
1877, at Yardleyville, Bucks co., Pa, J. Seymour, 
son of Algernon S. and Susan J. Cadwallader, and 
grandson of the late William and Sarah Yardley. 

PARRY.—On the 23d of Fourth month, 1877, 
Israel H. Parry, in the 42d year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Philadelphia Montbly Meeting, Race street. 

RIDGWAY.—On the evening of Third month 13th, 
1877, Job Ridgway, in his 80tn year; a member of 
Greea Sreet Monthly Meeting. 

PRYOR.—On the 19th of Fourth month, 1877, at 
Port Austin, Michigan, of dropsy, Anna Pryor, for 
merly of this city, daughter of the late Joseph Pryor. 

Frail in constitution, she was for many months an 
invalid, during which time her intense sufferings 
were borne with a resignation and sweetness that 
had ever characterized her. She was well known 
to a wide circle of friends here, many of whom can 


doubtless recall these traits, accompanied with a 

self-sacrificing devotion to the comfort of others. 
Isolated, as she necessarily has been for a num- 

ber of years from Friends as a Society, she retained 


an abiding interest in their welfare ; and, surrounded 
as she was by some of the warmest ties of kindred 
affection, her life of purity was rewarded by a peace- 


ful close. E. 
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For Friends‘ [ntelligencer. 
SCHLIEMANN’S “TROY AND ITS REMAINS.” 
“ There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian bills. 

Tne swimming vapor slopes athwart the glen, 
Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine, 
And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 

The lawns and meadow ledges midway down, 
Hang rich in flowers, and far below them roars 
The long brook, falling through the cloven ravine 
In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Behind the valley, topmost Gargarus 

Stands up and takes the morning, but in front 
The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 

Troas and [lion’s columned citadel, 

The crown of Troas.” 


It is now forty years since Tennyson, in 
his poem of “ASnone,” gave this beautiful 
word-picture of the Trojan capital in the far- 
off time of Priam and of Agamemnon. How 
must the poet now regard the investigations 
of the enthusiastic explorer who has invaded 
the very realm of poetic myth and of assured 
fable? There are not wanting critics who 
are sorely tempted to class Dr. Schliemann’s 
astonishing revelations among the myths, but 
such criticism will not prevent fair-minded 
seekers after truth from examining for them- 
selves the elaborate and finely-illustrated 
book which sets forth the nature and extent 
of the researches of Dr. Schliemann and their 
result. 

He tells us: “I have excavated two-thirds 
of the entire city, and as I have brought to 
light the Great Tower, the Sceean Gate, the 
city wall of Troy, the Royal Palace, the sac- 
rifjcial altar of the Ilian Athena and so forth, 
I have uncovered the grandest buildings, and, 
in fact, the best part of the city. I have also 
made an exceedingly copious collection of all 


the articles of the domestic life and the re-@ 


ligion of the Trojans.” 

“Troy was not large,” says the explorer. 
“T now most emphatically declare that the 
city of Priam cannot have extended beyond 
the primeval plateau of the fortress.” 

From the accompanying plan it will be 
seen that this was very insignificant in ex- 
tent, not exceeding 9,000 feet in circuit. 

He adds: “I am extremely disappointed 
at being obliged to give so small a plan of 
Troy ; nay, I had wished to be able to make 
it a thousand times larger, but I value truth 
above everything, and I rejoice that my 
three years’ excavations have laid open the 
Homeric Troy, even though on a diminished 
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scale, and that I have 
based on real facts.” eg 

“ But it ought to be remembered that the 
area of Troy, now reduced to this small hill, 
is still av large as, or even larger, than the 
royal city of Athens, which was confined to 
the Acropolis.” ‘ ° ; . ‘ 

“This little Troy was immensely rich for 
the circumstances of those times, since I find 
here a treasure of gold and silver articles 
‘such as is now scarcely to be found in an 
emperor’s palace; and, as the town was 
wealthy, so was it also powerful, and ruled 
over a large territory.” 

The houses of Troy were all very high and 
had several stories, as is obvious from the 
colossal heaps of debris. But even if we as. 
sume the houses to have been of three stories, 
and standing close by the side of one another, 
the town can nevertheless not have contained 
more than 5,000 inhabitants, and cannot have 
mustered more than 500 soldiers,” 

His account of the discovery of a deposit 
of treasure by the side of the royal palace of 
Priam, is interesting. He was excavating 
the wall when he came upon a large copper 
article of remarkable form, which attracted 
his attention all the more as he thought he 
saw gold behind it. In order to withhold the 
treasure from the greed of the workmen and 
save it for archzology, he caused them to be 
summoned to rest and breakfast, though the 
usual hour for refreshment was not yet arrived. 
“ While the men were eating and resting,” 
he tells us, “I cut out the treasure with a 
large knife, which it was impossible to do 
without the greatest exertion and the most 
fearful risk of my life, for the great fortifica- 
tion wall beneath which I had to dig, threat- 
ened every moment to fall down upon me. 
But the sight of so many objects, every one 
of which is of inestimable value to archeology, 
made me foolhardy, and I never thought of 
danger. It would have been impossible for 
me to have removed the treasure without the 
help of my dear wife, who stood by me ready 
to pack the things which I cut out in her 
shawl, and to carry them away.” 

Vessels of pure gold and of silver of con- 
siderable size and exquisite workmanship, 
were obtained, as well as shields, lances and 
other objects of copper, many of which are 
faithfully pictured in the book. Not the 
least curious of these treasures are six pieces of 
the purest silver in the form of knife blades, 
having one end rounded and the other cut 
into the form of a crescent. The two larger 
are nearly 4 inches long and and two inches 
broad; the others about 7 inches in length 
and 1} broad. He suggests that these are 
possibly Homeric talents. 

The diadems and personal ornaments of 


proved the Iliad to be 
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various kinds discovered suggest the articles 
still in use in the East, but are so distorted 
by the intense heat as to bear witness to the 
fury of the conflagration which destroyed the 
city. 


The most ancient sacred emblems of the 
Aryan race are found engraved upon the 
whorls and other terra-cottas at all depths be- 


neath the Greek Illium, which rose over the 
site of the old Troy, give satisfactory proof 


that the Trojin race were our kindred and 


not of Egyptian or of Assyrian origin. 


As we read on and learn of difficulties en- 


countered and surmounted by this enthusias- 


tic and generous explorer, and come into a 


sort of contact with his truth-loving spirit of 


inquiry, we turn once more to the opening 
pages of the work which record the story of 
his life. 

His father related to him, at an early age, 
the story of the Homeric heroes, and awak- 
ened in his mind an enthusiasm not to be 
quenched by years of uncongenial labor. 
His persevering and excessive studies, as 
soon as circumstances made them possible, 
his travels and his mercantile undertakings, 
which were the sources of the pecuniary means 
which made his archeological researches pos- 
sible, are briefly and simply related. 

‘At the end of 1863,” he tells us “I found 
myself in possession of a fortune such as my 
ambition had never ventured to aspire to. I[ 
therefore retired from business ia order to de- 
vote myself exclusively to the studies, which 
have the greatest fascination for me.” 

‘In the year 1864, I was on the road to 
visit the native island of Ulysses and the 
plain of Troy, when I allowed myself to be 
persuaded to visit India, China and Japan, 
and to travel around the world. I spent two 
years on this journey, and on my return, in 
1866, I settled in Paris, with the purpose of 
devoting the rest of my life to study, and 
especially to archeology. 

“At last (1868) I was able to realize the 
dream of my whole life, and to visit at my 
leisure the scenes of those events which had 
such an intense interest for me, and the coun- 
try of the heroes whose adventures had de- 
lighted and comforted my childhood. [ 
started, therefore, last summer, and visited in 
succession the places which still possess such 
living poetic memorials of antiquity.” .. . 

“A part from the hope of correcting opinions 
which I hold to be erroneous, I should consider 
myself fortunate could [ aid in diffusing among 
the intelligent public a taste for the beauti- 
ful and noble studies which have sustained 
my courage during the hard trials of my life, 
and which will sweeten the days yet left me 
to live.” 





From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
GRAND JURY PRESENTMENT. 


The grand jury for the March term made 
their final presentment on Saturday morning 
to Judge Peirce, in the new court house. 
They have acted upon 471 bills, of which 390 
were returned true and 81 ignored. A large 
‘ proportion of the bills acted upon were 
caused by intoxicating liquors, and the in- 
crease of bar rooms, etc., caused by the mod- 
ification of the License laws. 


Judge Peirce, in reply, said: “The num- 
ber of licensed taverns in Philadelphia is 
5,000, unlicensed taverns about 2,000. This 
gives one tavern to every one hundred inhab- 
itants, or one tavern to every fifty of the 
adult inhabitants of the city. As these tav- 
erns are principally resorted to by men, this 
gives one tavern to every twenty-five male 
inbabitants of Philadelphia. Let us look at 
the fruits of this traffic. The arrests reported 
by the Mayor for 1876 were: For intoxica- 
tion and disorderly conduct, 5,448; selling 
liquor without license, 2; selling liquor on 
Sunday, 8; total, 24,511, or more than one- 
half of the whole number of arrests for 
all causes, which were 44,919, or 4,403 more 
than the arrests for all other causes what- 
ever. The number of arrests for sale 
of liquor without license, as reported by 
the Mayor, does not exhibit the whole num- 
ber of arrests for this cause, as by law it is 
made the duty of the constables to r2turn to 
court the number of licensed and unlicensed 
houses, and bills of indictment are then sent 
in by the District Attorney against the keep- 
ers of the unlicensed houses, who are required 
to come in and give bail. The Mayor, there- 
fore, is not specially charged with this duty. 


“About three hundred bills have been tried 
against the keepers of unlicensed houses dur- 
ing the present year. 
fruits of the liquor traffic, at least one- 
half of the police force of the city are em- 
ployed day and night, say six hundred patrol- 
men, at a cost of $500,000; half the expenses 
of the County Prison; the House of Correc- 
tion, $326,000; the expenses of Alms House, 
$250,000; the incidental expenses, such as 
proportion of pay of police magistrates, 
jurors, court officers, District Attorney’s office, 
etc., etc.—total ‘$1,200,000. This is a mode- 
rate estimate of what the traffic in liqur costs 
the city of Philadelphia in cash. Besides 
the direct expense to the city as a munici- 
pality, the cost to those who frequent and 

atroniz2 these taverns is simply enormous. 
t is a moderate estimate that these seven 
thousand do an average business of $3,000 
a year each, which gives us the enormous 
sum of $21,000,000, and this useless worth- 
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lessness of money is largely borne by the 
working classes. ; 

“Ts it a wonder that when hard times come 
there is so much suffering among that class of 
our citizens whose hard earnings are thus 
diverted from the savings institutions to In- 
dulgences which are destructive of both health 
and happiness. But this deplorable traffic 
comes freighted to us with greater burdens 
than those which affect material wealth. It 
brings in its train the broken health and 
squandered fortunes of thousands; the sighs 


and broken hearts of mothers, wives, sisters” 


and children ; ruined characters and desolate 
homes; widows and orphans, whose bitter 
tears are doubly bitter when they remember 
the causes of this desolation. Is it rot a won- 
der, then, that, as citizens, having guard to 
our material interests; a3 men, having a sym- 
pathy with our fellow-men ; and as Christians, 
having regard to the highest moral interests 
of our fellow-beings, we are so supine In our 
efforts to relieve us of this great evil?” 

To BE good and disagreeable is high trea- 
son against virtue. 


—_——___—_+ ~en-—_ --_-- 


A CURE FOR HYDROPHOBIA. 


The following cure for hydrophobia is a 
recipe of M. Cassar, a French physician: 
Take two tablespoonfuls of fresh chloride of 
lime, mix it with half a pint of water, and 
with this wash keep the wound constantly 
bathed and frequently renewed. The chloride 
gas possesses the power of decomposing the 
tremendous poison, and renders mild and 
harmless that venom against whose resistless 
attack the artillery of medical science has 
been so long directed in vain. It is necessary 
to add that this wash should be applied as 
soon as possible after the infliction of the 
bite. From 1810 to 1824 the number of 


To look at the! persons admitted into Breslau Hospital was 


174, of whom only two died; from 1783 to 
1824 there were admitted into the hospital at 
Zurich 223 persons bitten by different ani- 
mals (182 dogs), of whom only four died. 


——- ~er + 


From the Alliance. 
IN THE EVENING TIME. 
ar =. &...: 


All through the day the dreary-voiced rain 
Had wept and pleaded at my window-pane ; 
And shroud-like mists, flung downward from the 
height, 
Had veiled the smiling valleys from my sight. 
Beneath a lowering arch of pallid gray, 
Silenced and saddened, Mother Nature lay ; 
The flowers upon her bosom, dark and cold, 
Wept misty tears upon the heavy mold ; 
The climbing rose, so full of willful grace, 
Glanced at the sky, and, frightened at its face 
Of dull forbidding gray, bent low its head, 
From which, all crimson, happiness was fled. 
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The very fire upon the ample hearth 

Stifled in sympathy its boist’rous mirth, 

And beld its crackling breath in awe to hear 

The wind’s wild Miserere, chanted clear. 

Slow dragged the weary hours. The heavy sands, 

As though reluctant, spun their golden strands. 

‘Oh, haste thee, sombre Day, and in the west 

Betake thee with thy wailing winds to rest; 

Forego the hours—thine ordered time abridge !” 

As if in answer, on the western ridge 

The gray Day paused, and with relenting hand 

Withdrew the weeping vapors from the land. 

Flushed in the glory of his parting smile 

The mountains stood, and down the forest aisle 

A bird’s sweet voice let float upon the air 

An evening melody of peace and prayer. 

O heart of mine! Canst thou not from the day 

A lesson learn? What though thy morn be gray— 

What though thy noon-tide hour be darkest night— 

Still trust the Evening-time shall bring thee light. 
Chicago, April, 1877. 





STRENGTH FOR TO-DAY. 


Strength for to-day is all that we need, 
As there never will be a ’morrow ; 

For to-morrow will prove but another day, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 


Then why forecast the trials of life, 
With such sad and grave persistence, 

And watch and wait for crowd of ills, 
That as yet have no existence ? 


Strength for to-day! What a precious boon 
For the earnest souls who labor, 

For the willing hands who minister 
To the needy friend or neighbor. 


Strength for to-day! that the weary hearts 
In the battle for right may quail not; 
And the eyes, bedimmed with bitter tears, 
In their search for light may fail not. 


Strength for the day! on the down-hill track, 
For the travelers near the valley ; 

Take up, far up, the other side 
Ere long they may safely rally. 


Strength for to-day! that the precious youth 
May happily shun temptation, 

And build from the rise to the set of the sun, 
On a strong and sure foundation. 


Strength for to-day! in house and home, 
To practice forbearance sweetly ; 
To scatter kind words and loving deeds, 
Still trusting in God completely. 
—American Republican, of Westchester, Pa. 





<0 ——__——_ 


Humiuitry enforces where neither virtue 
nor strength can prevail. 








“ CONSECRATED ” GUNBOATS. 


Last month two gunboats, built by the 
order of the government, were launched from 
the yard of the Barrow Iron Ship building 
Company. They are two of the six ordered 
by the government about twelve months ago, 
and are the first that have been launched. 

The ceremony was witnessed by a concourse 
of people who had assembled in the yard, 





notwithstanding the extremely inclement 


weather. Amongst those present were Lord 


and Lady Frederick Cavendish; Lord and 


Lady George Cavendish ; Lord and Lady 
Edward Cavendish ; the Hon. Admiral Eger- 
ton; Sir James and Lady Ramsden; Mr. 
Gladstone, youngest son of Mr. W. E. Glad. 
stone; Rev. J.S. Padley, and Rev. A. War- . 
ren, The service used at the launching of 
ships of her Majesty’s navy was, in the case 
of the Foxhound and Forward, performed by 
the Rev. A. Warren, of St. John’s, Old Bar- 
row. This consisted of the 107th Psalm, 
followed by the special prayer : 


“ O Thon that sittest above the water floods, 
and stillest the raging of the sea, accept, we 
beseech Thee, the supplications of Thy ser- 
vants, for all who in this ship, now and here- 
after, shall commit their lives unto the perils 
of the deep. In all their ways enable them 
truly and godly to serve Thee, and by their 
Christian lives to set forth Thy glory through- 
out the earth! Watch over them in their 
going forth and in their coming in, that no 
evil befall them, nor mischief come nigh to 
hurt their souls. And so through the waves 
of this troublesome world, and through all 
the changes and chances of this mortal life, 
bring them of Thy mercy to the sure haven 
of Thine everlasting kingdom, throagh Jesus 
our Lord. Amen.” 

This was followed by the Lord’s Prayer 
and a blessing, after which the usual formali- 
ties of launching took place.—The Herald of 
Peace. 


SS 


SENDING MEAT ABROAD. 


The New York Tribune gives an interesting 
account of the exportation of dressed meat 
and livé stock from America to Europe, frum 
which we take the following extracts: 


The exportation of dressed meat and live 
stock from America to Europe has suddenly 
grown into an extensive business. Less than 
two years ago the experiment was first tried 
of placing the beef and mutton of this coun- 
try in the markets of the Old World, and it 
was at once met with doubt and opposition. 
The stock dealers in the United States hesi- 
tated about intrusting so perishable freight to 
an ocean voyage, although the prices paid for 
meat in Europe were attractive, while foreign 
butchers and dealers feared the competition 
which would be created, and were active in 
attempting to prevent a successful result. A 
New York firm, however, undertook the ven- 
ture, and loading a vessel with dressed beef, 
landed the cargo in good condition in Eng- 
land, and disposed of it at prices that left a 
large margin of profit. Other shipments fol- 
lowed, and resulted so successfuliy that the 
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From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
GRAND JURY PRESENTMENT. 


The grand jury for the March term made 
their final presentment on Saturday morning 
to Judge Peirce, in the new court house, 
They have acted upon 471 bills, of which 390 
were returned true and 81 ignored. A large 


‘ proportion of the bills acted upon were 


caused by intoxicating liquors, aud the in- 
crease of bar rooms, etc., caused by the mod- 
ification of the License laws. 


Judge Peirce, in reply, said: “The num- 
ber of licensed taverns in Philadelphia is 
5,000, unlicensed taverns about 2,000. This 
gives one tavern to every one hundred inhab- 
itants, or one tavern to every fifty of the 
adult inhabitants of the city. As these tav- 
erns are principally resorted to by men, this 
gives one tavern to every twenty-five male 
inhabitants of Philadelphia. Let us look at 
the fruits of this traffic. The arrests reported 
by the Mayor for 1876 were: For intoxica- 
tion and disorderly conduct, 5,448; selling 
liquor without license, 2; selling liquor on 
Sunday, 8; total, 24,511, or more than one- 
half of the whole number of arrests for 
all causes, which were 44,919, or 4,403 more 
than the arrests for all other causes what- 
ever. The number of arrests for sale 
of liquor without license, as reported by 
the Mayor, does not exhibit the whole num- 
ber of arrests for this cause, as by law it is 
made the duty of the constables to return to 
court the number of licensed and unlicensed 
houses, and bills of indictment are then sent 
in by the District Attorney against the keep- 
ers of the unlicensed houses, who are required 
to come in and give bail. The Mayor, there- 
fore, is not specially charged with this duty. 

“About three hundred bills have been tried 
against the keepers of unlicensed houses dur- 
ing the present year. To look at the 
fruits of the liquor traffic, at least one- 
half of the police force of the city are em- 
ployed day and night, say six hundred patrol- 
men, at a cost of $500,000; half the expenses 
of the County Prison; the House of Correc- 
tion, $326,000; the expenses of Alms House, 
$250,000; the incidental expenses, such as 
proportion of pay of police magistrates, 
jurors, court officers, District Attorney’s office, 
etc., etc.—total ‘$1,200,000. This is a mode- 
rate estimate of what the traffic in liqur costs 
the city of Philadelphia in cash. Besides 
the direct expense to the city as a munici- 
pality, the cost to those who frequent and 

atronize these taverns is simply enormous. 
t is a moderate estimate that these seven 
thousand do an average business of $3,000 
a year each, which gives us the enormous 
sum of $21,000,000, and this useless worth- 


lessness of money is largely borne by the 
working classes. 

“Ts it a wonder that when hard times come 
there is so much suffering among that class of 
our citizens whose hard earnings are thus 
diverted from the savings institutions to In- 
dulgences which are desiructive of both health 
and happiness. But this deplorable traffic 
comes freighted to us with greater burdens 
than those which affect material wealth. It 
brings in its train the broken health and 
squandered fortunes of thousands; the sighs 
and broken hearts of mothers, wives, sisters 
and children ; ruined characters and desolate 
homes; widows and orphans, whose bitter 
tears are doubly bitter when they remember 
the causes of this desolation. Is it rot a won- 
der, then, that, as citizens, having guard to 
our material interests; a3 men, having a sym- 
pathy with our fellow-men ; and as Christians, 
having regard to the highest moral interests 
of our fellow-beings, we are so supine In our 
efforts to relieve us of this great evil?” 

smiemaminiaaaete 

To BE good and disagreeable is high trea- 
son against virtue. 


isaac aiilllmaicnisatamensines 
A CURE FOR HYDROPHOBIA. 


The following cure for hydrophobia is a 
recipe of M. Cassar, a French physician: 
Take two tablespoonfuls of fresh chloride of 
|lime, mix it with half a pint of water, and 
with this wash keep the wound constantly 
bathed and frequently renewed. The chloride 
gas possesses the power of decomposing the 
tremendous poison, and renders mild and 
harmless that venom against whose resistless 
attack the artillery of medical science has 
been so long directed in vain. It is necessary 
to add that this wash should be applied as 
soon as possible after the infliction of the 
bite. From 1810 to 1824 the number of 
persons admitted into Breslau Hospital was 
174, of whom only two died; from 1783 to 
1824 there were admitted into the hospital at 
Zurich 223 persons bitten by different ani- 
mals (182 dogs), of whom only four died. 


From the Alliance. 
IN THE EVENING TIME. 
BY x. 0. x. 
All through the day the dreary-voiced rain 
Had wept and pleaded at my window-pane ; 
And shroud-like mists, flang downward from the 
height, 

Had veiled the smiling valleys from my sight. 
Beneath a lowering arch of pallid gray, 
Silenced and saddened, Mother Nature lay ; 
The flowers upon her bosom, dark and cold, 
Wept misty tears upon the heavy mold ; 
The climbing rose, so full of willful grace, 
Glanced at the sky, and, frightened at its face 
Of dull forbidding gray, bent low its head, 
From which, all crimson, happiness was fled, 
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The very fire upon the ample hearth 

Stifled in sympathy its boist’rous mirth, 

And beld its crackling breath in awe to hear 

The wind’s wild Miserere, chanted clear. 

Slow dragged the weary hours. The heavy sands, 

As though reluctant, spun their golden strands. 

‘Oh, haste thee, sombre Day, and in the west 

Betake thee with thy wailing winds to rest; 

Forego the bours—thine ordered time abridge !” 

As if in answer, on the western ridge 

The gray Day paused, and with relenting hand 

Withdrew the weeping vapors from the land. 

Flushed in the glory of his parting smile 

The mountains stood, and down the forest aisle 

A bird’s sweet voice let float upon the air 

An evening melody of peace and prayer. 

O heart of mine! Canst thou not from the day 

A lesson learn? What though thy morn be gray— 

What though thy noon-tide hour be darkest night— 

Still trust the Evening-time shall bring thee light. 
Chicago, April, 1877. 


ee 


STRENGTH FOR TO-DAY. 


Strength for to-day is all that we need, 
As there never will be a ’morrow ; 

For to-morrow will prove but another day, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 





Then why forecast the trials of life, 
With such sad and grave persistence, 

And watch and wait for crowd of ills, 
That as yet have no existence ? 


Strength for to-day! What a precious boon 
For the earnest souls who labor, 

For the willing hands who minister 
To the needy friend or neighbor. 


Strength for to-day! that the weary hearts 
In the battle for right may quail not; 
And the eyes, bedimmed with bitter tears, 
In their search for light may fail not. 


Strength for the day! on the down-hill track, 
For the travelers near the valley ; 

Take up, far up, the other side 
Ere long they may safely rally. 


Strength for to-day! that the precious youth 
May happily shun temptation, 

And build from the rise to the set of the sun, 
On a strong and sure foundation. 


Strength for to-day! in house and home, 
To practice forbearance sweetly ; 
To scatter kind words and loving deeds, 
Still trusting in God completely. 
—American Republican, of Westchester, Pa. 








Humiuiry enforces where neither virtue 
nor strength can prevail. 
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“ CONSECRATED ” GUNBOATS. 


Last month two gunboats, built by the 
order of the government, were launched from 
the yard of the Barrow Iron Ship building 
Company. They are two of the six ordered 
by the government about twelve months ago, 
and are the first that have been launched. 

The ceremony was witnessed by a concourse 
of people who had assembled in the yard, 





notwithstanding the extremely inclement 
weather. Amongst those present were Lord 
and Lady Frederick Cavendish; Lord and 
Lady George Cavendish ; Lord and Lady 
Edward Cavendish ; the Hon. Admiral Eger- 
ton; Sir James and Lady Ramsden; Mr. 
Gladstone, youngest son of Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone; Rev. J.S. Padley, and Rev. A. War- . 
ren. The service used at the launching of 
ships of her Majesty’s navy was, in the case 
of the Foxhound and Forward, performed by 
the Rev. A. Warren, of St. John’s, Old Bar- 
row. This consisted of the 107th Psalm, 
followed by the special prayer : 

“O Thon that sittest above the water floods, 
and stillest the raging of the sea, accept, we 
beseech Thee, the supplications of Thy ser- 
vants, for all who in this ship, now and here- 
afier, shall commit their lives unto the perils 
of the deep. In all their ways enable them 
truly and godly to serve Thee, and by their 
Christian lives to set forth Thy glory through- 
out the earth! Watch over them in their 
going forth and in their coming in, that no 
evil befall them, nor mischief come nigh to 
hurt their souls. And so through the waves 
of this troublesome world, and through all 
the changes and chances of this mortal life, 
bring them of Thy mercy to the sure haven 
of Thine everlasting kingdom, throagh Jesus 
our Lord. Amen.” 

This was followed by the Lord's Prayer 
and a blessing, after which the usual formali- 


ties of launching took place.— The Herald of 
Peace. 


—+—98- 


SENDING MEAT ABROAD. 


The New York Tribune gives an interesting 
account of the exportation of dressed meat 
and livé stock from America to Europe, from 
which we take the following extracts: 


The exportation of dressed meat and live 
stock from America to Europe has suddenly 
grown into an extensive business. Less than 
two years ago the experiment was first tried 
of placing the beef and mutton of this coun- 
try in the markets of the Old World, and it 
was at once met with doubt and opposition. 
The stock dealers in the United States hesi- 
tated about intrusting so perishable freight to 
an ocean voyage, although the prices paid for 
meat in Europe were attractive, while foreign 
butchers and dealers feared the competition 
which would be created, and were active in 
attempting to prevent a successful result, A 
New York firm, however, undertook the ven- 
ture, and loading a vessel with dressed beef, 
landed the cargo in good condition in Eng- 
land, and disposed of it at prices that left a 
large margin of profit. Other shipments fol- 
lowed, and resulted so successfuliy that the. 
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demand for American beef in England soon 
exceeded that for the domestic meat. . . 
Several new kinds of refrigerators have 
been invented during the last ten years. One 
of these was found to be especially adapted 
to the shipping of meat, and is now gener- 
ally in use. This refrigerator is constructed 
in the space between the decks of the vessel, 
and is called the meat chamber or chill room. 
The sides, ceiling, and floor of this room are 
thickly sheathed with wood and resinous 
paper, and are rendered absolutely air-tight. 
Into the beams hooks are driven, on which 
the quarters of beef are suspended, inclosed 
in canvas sacks, and so placed as not to come 
in contact. In the middle of the chamber 
an ice-tank is built, capable of holding from 
35 to 40 tons of ice. The floor of the tank 
is constructed of zinc, and has two small gut- 
ters for carrying off the water. In the tank, 
but separated from the ice by a wooden box, 
is a fan-blower, worked from the deck above 
by a small steam-engine. Connected with the 
fan-blower is a large pipe, which runs through 
the ice-tank to the floor, and there branches 
into a number of small tubes, which radiate 
over the room, terminating at the bottom of 
the sides of the meat chamber. Ovcher small 
tubes lead from the blower to the top of the 
chamber. When the refrigerator is in work- 
ing order, and the fan-blower -has been star- 
ted, the warm air which has ascended to the 
ceiling of the meat chamber is drawn through 
the upper tubes into the ice-tank, where it is 
cooled to the proper temperature, and it is 
then forced through the lower tubes into the 
bottom of the meat chamber, replacing the 
warmer air, which ascends to the ceiling and 
again goes through the cooling process. A 
constant stream of cold air is thus kept in 
the meat chamber, the temperature being 
from 35 to 37 degrees. About 25 per cent. 
of the ice is usually found in the tank at the 
termination of the voyage across the ocean, 
and the meat is invariably in good condition. 
The exportation of dressed meat is confined 
almost exclusively to New York. Philadel- 
phia is the only other city that has engaged 
extensively in the business. ‘Three Philadel- 
phia firms have been shipping meat for the 
ast nine months to England and Scotland. 
Up to the first of the present month there 
had been exported from Philadelphia 4,677,- 
560 pounds of dressed beef, valued at $438,- 
044, Another firm, it is reported, has begun 
the shipment of dressed meats and poultry, 
and it is thought the business will soon be- 
come still more extensive in Philadelphia. 
Two firms in Boston export dressed meat, and 
up to April 1 had shipped 2,387,040 pounds 
of beef, for which $283,625 was received. 
One cargo of beef was sent from Baltimore 


last fall, but the failure of the attempt, 
owing to imperfect ventilation, seems to have 
discouraged further exportation from that 
city. Several firms in Canada are engaged 
in the business. The first shipment was made 
from Quebec last summer by a firm in which 
Lehman, Samuels & Brothers, butchers, of 
this city, are interested. The attempt was 
attended with success, and resulted even more 
profitably than those previously made from 
New York, because transportation rates were 
lower from the Canadian port. Other ship- 
ments followed from Quebec, and there are 
two firms at Toronto also which are export- 
ing beef to England. The quantity of meat 
thus far shipped from these two points cannot 
be accurately ascertained, but the value of it 
is estimated at a half a million dollars. 

The first shipment of dressed meat, con- 
sisting of beef and mutton, was made from 
this city in October, 1875, by E.C. Eastman, 
of Sixtieth street and North River. Upon its 
arrival in good condition, another lot was 
soon after dispatched, and this has been fol- 
lowed by a continuous series of shipments by 
Mr. Eastman. Lehman,Samuels & Brother, 
of Forty-fourth street and First avenue, next 
undertook the enterprise, and are now doing 
an extensive business, having a branch house 
at Quebec. The other firms shipping from 
this city are Tanty & Son, Sherman & Gil- 
lett, and Snowden & McCowgell, whose 
slaughter-houses are at the Jersey City 
Abattoir. Carefully compiled statistics show 
that the two firms engaged in shipping from 
New York from October, 1875, to April, 
1876, exported 810,442 pounds, for which 
$74,777 was received. From April 1, 1876, 
to April 1, 1877, a time during which the 
five firms named were shipping meat, 28,- 
794,228 pounds of dressed meat were sent to 
Europe, for which the receipts were $2,450,- 
950. The following table shows the amount 
of dressed meat sent from New York each 
month, together with the prices obtained, 
from October, 1875, when the first shipment 
was made, up to April 1, 1877, a period of 18 
months : 


1875. Pounds Amount. 

APO sinsSsesciees asupmbeusecersoves 24,340 $ 2,043 
DIMOY olnsicnss exes cseneseentee 31,564 2,324 
SPINE icnsinoasacesncvepsan-sueee 120,096 10,340 

1876. , 

DMEM sibs ddcveciiversrseniencevisiben 135,347 11,320 
DEY oxs0cec: ehanesinivosessh ane 237,580 20,490 
aa lai 261,495 28,260 
APT L! wonsesess cévesepns'ssPoessenessoss 1,193,233 93,329 
MAY cnsociesc ssvisivesecseesssessesoowl 5003, 200 82,460 
PMID ca hacusnl deevenestbntadsaiss opie: 1,090,365 81,318 
NEN cckveausackspsusbacisenninssokaxie 1,120,000 94,210 
PUNE. acacsenccgenwssaeventinsssinns 1,224,367 104,345 
BOptember....0.00.scevcceeees nesses 2,047,217 183,490 
October.......-. babe enpnenennsaesees 2,158,360 193,560 
MTOR: sncssccncsecene ose. ease. 3,374,280 254,180 
SPEER sucess sinpsssuencosenses 3,624,390 327,460 
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1877. Number. Pounds. Amount. 
I ssccraiictiiashnicsidniaiies 2,200,119 208,763] New York........ sdaiieiaienk 8,365 1,565,780 $103,224 
PEOPORET  scnsecies tesestescnsicsouns 3,960,840 325,860 | Philadelphia..........00.. 1,029 204,360 13,247 
March ...... siatenalsdieteieaiassiadpch 5,797,817 501,984 | Boston............ wniienaie 849 101,278 7,324 
a iciitatenikaaiiticaiiiad 29,604,670 $2,525,727 Total.......006 eee 10,243 1,871,418 $125,797 


During the present month the exportation 
of meat from New York has been increasing. 
in addition to the firms already named two 
others have begun to ship beef to Sco:land, 
and several additional houses will soon take 
up the traffic. Since the first of this month 
nearly 1,000 head of cattle, or about 750,000 
pounds of beef, have been shipped abroad 
each week. The dressed meat exported is 
that of the finest Western corn-fed cattle, 
which is said to be preferable to that of the 
Texan cattle. 

The entire amount of dressed meat sent 
from the United States to Europe from the 
inception of the enterprise, together with the 
sums realized, is as follows: 








Pounds. Amount. 

BO FORM virecacicicccccs caccvcams 29,604,670 $2,525,727 
PAG SIIG oes sccncesstsnsces 4 677,560 438,044 
DRMROR  cernsnnevecconsnsaconsnessees 2,387,040 283,625 
OE Te 36,669,270 $3,247,396 


EXPORTING CATTLE ALIVE. 


The shipping of live stock, while it has not 
been so extensive or successful as the expor- 
tation of dressed meat, has nevertheless be- 
come an important branch of trade. The 
risk run is much greater in the case of live 


stock, while the profit is little in advance of 


that upon dressed meat. The exportation of 
live stock was begun from New York in the 
Fall of 1874, by Lehman, Samuels & Broth- 
er, who landed in England the first cargo of 
beef cattle ever sent across the ocean. This 
shipment proved unsuccessful, 20 of the 26 
cattle dying on the voyage. Tue failure was 
ascribed to the poor quarters for stock on 
board vessels. A new contrivance was soon 
after invented by which the cattle were 
brought for several! hours during the day to 
the upper deck, instead of keeping them 
throughout the voyage in the gloom and im- 
pure air of the lower decks. With the intro- 
duction of this improvement, the stock deal- 
ers of this city began to ship live stock, and 
were so successful that four firms are now 
steadily engaged in the business. Philadel- 
phia also has been exporting live stock, but 
on a small scale, only ong firm in that city 
having attempted it. In Boston a firm sent 
some cattle to England last fall and has 
since make several successful shipments. The 
following table gives the number of cattle 
shipped from the United States up to April 
1, 1877, with their weight and the total re- 
ceipts for them: 








The total quantity of both dressed meat 
and live stock exported from this country, 
with the sums realized; is as follows: 








Pounds. Amount. 

Dressed Meat....ccccseeesereeeees 36,669,270 $3,247,396 
POY IE sicinesaveuasecantecnens 1,871,418 125,797 
ee 38,540,688 $3,373,193 


Oue of the principal results of the expor- 
tation of American beef to Europe has been 
the reduction made there in the cost of meat. 
The price of beef has been lowered in Eng- 
land and Scotland during the past two years 
nearly 25 per cent. The average price of 
beef in London in March, 1875, was 8 pence 
(16 cents) per pound; in March, 1876, 7 
pence (14 cents) per pound ; in March, 1877, 
6 to 63 pence (12 to 13 cents) per pound. 

The prospects that this branch of business 
will become much more extensive are con- 
sidered very encouraging by the prominent 


stock dealers of New York. Within a few 


years, it is predicted, the vast grazing past- 
ures of the west and south-west will furnish 
meat for the masses in Europe, who are now 
unable to purchase it. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF PENN SEWING SCHOOL. 


The Seventh Annual Session of the Penn Sewing 
School opened Eleventh month 4th, 1876, with 85 
scholars—53 white and 32 colored—most of whom 
were old pupils. The number increased to 198— 
128 white and 70 colored. Average attendance, 131. 

Owing to the want of teachers many children 
have had to be refused admittance. 

The deportment of the children is generally good; 
many endeavor to improve, and heed the instruc- 
tions of the teachers. 

To meet the demand, a sewing society has been 
formed of the teachers and others, wko assemble 
once a week to cut out and make clothing. The 
House of Industry, needing work, kindly offered to 
make up garments gratuitously, and of this offer we 
gladly availed ourselves. 

Number of garments made by the House of In- 
dustry, 166. 

Number of garments given to the children, 634, 
of which 60 were made by themselves. 

Some of the children, not needing the clothing, 
have worked for the Dorcas. 

The school closed Fourth month 7th, the children 
giving recitations, and enjoying refreshments kindly 
furnished by a friend. 

Satie M. Oapen, Superintendent. 


TREASURER’S REPORT, 


Cash receipts during the year.......cccccesscces $436 66 
Expenses for the year ......cccccccscescccscse cocees 383 57 





Balance on hand. .. . sc. esessecsccccscsces$ B53 09 
Anna B. CaRrA.t, Treasurer. 
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176 FRIENDS’ 
NOTICES. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
5th mo. 6tb, Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 


Chichester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Penn’s Neck, N. J., 10 A.M. 
Greenwich, N. J., 10 A.M. 
13th, Centredale, Iowa, 3 P.M. 
20th, Radnor, Pa., 3 P.M. 
27th, Port Elizabeth, N. J., 3} P.M. 





FRIENDS’ PARLOR, 1520 RACE STREET. 

The Committee to Promote Social Intercourse 
have arranged to have this room open until Seventh 
month Ist on Sixth-day evening of each week, when 
sub-committees of four Friends will attend to make 
the acquaintance and introduce visitors to each 
other. Itis desirable that all shall feel entire free- 
dom to frequent the room. Friends from the coun- 
try, especially young persons, are in a particular 
manner solicited to thus mingle and become better 
acquainted. 

A children’s meeting will be held at Race Street 
Meeting-house on First-day, Fifth month 13th, at 3 
o’clock P.M. (Yearly Meeting week), participated in 
by several First-day schools. Friends generally are 
invited. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, RACE STREET. 
Committee of Management wiil meet Fourth-day 
evening, Fifth month 9th, at 8 o’clock. 
J. M. E:uis, Clerk. 
A special meeting of the joint committee on In- 
dian Affairs, will be held in the Mouthly Meeting 
room, Race street, on Sixth-day, 5th inst., at 3 
o’clock P.M. J. M. Exuis, Clerk. 


ae 
ITEMS. 
Ex-Governor Noyes, of Ohio, has been appointed 


Minister to France, and has accepted the appoint- 
ment. 


Russia declared war against Turkey on the 24th 
ult., and on the 26th the first engagement was 
fought near Batoum, a sea-port town of Turkey in 
Asia, on the eastern shore of the Black Sea, and an 
outpost on the Asiatic frontier. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


TL ee 


THE troops have been removed from the State 
House at New Orleans, and it is believed that the 
general feeling among the intelligent Republicans 
as well as Democrats in that city is, that the change 
of administration will be of great advantage to the 
State. 


Mitx dried in cakes thoroughly, and then ground 
to a fine powder and mingled in suitable propor- 
tions with farinaceous subs'ances such as oatmeal, 
is among the latest of European preparations for 
use on long voyages. The powdered milk is said 
to keep, if properly protected from moist air, almost 
indefinitely. Various dishes in which it forms an 
ingredient are spoken of as very palatable. 


A PUBLIC institution has been founded in Shang- 
hai, China, of all the European arts and sciences, 
It has been warmly supported by leading Chinese 
officials. Reading rooms are attached to it, and 
the objects of the foundation are to bring the sci- 
ences, arts and manufactures of Western nations in 
the most prominent manner possible before the 
notice of the Chinese. Complete scientific appara- 
tus has been sent out from England. 


On the 21st of last month eight lodges ef Cheyen- 
nes, comprising 524 persons, 85 of them fighting 
men, came into the Red Cloud Agency, Neb., and 
surrendered to Gen. Crook. They gave up 600 
ponies, 60 guns and about 30 pistols. A correspon- 
dent of the N. Y. 7rvitune after giving details of the 
event says: ‘‘A more-miserably poor band, probably, 
does not exist on the plains, yet they are among the 
bravest of all the northern Indians, none of the 
Sioux tribes surpassing them in power of endur- 
auce and personal courage. Their final voluntary 
surrender and disarmament removes one of the last 
serious obstacles to safety of travel and residence 
ou this frontier. Up to this time there have sur- 
rendered at Spotted Tail Agency 1,221 hostiles in 
various bands of Sioux. At Red Cloud Agency there 
have surrendered, prior to this band, 400. Those 
arriving yesterday number 524, making an aggre- 
gate of over 2,000 at both agencies. Several thou- 
sand ponies and a large number of arms of all 
descriptions have beenturnedin. The last couriers 
from Crazy Horse report him still moving for this 
agency.” 











REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fourth month 30th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, | 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 






| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 


Waear has been sparingly offered, but 


Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., | buyers operate sparingly. The price 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. has advanced. There is a correspond- 


GONA..ccccccccccccccccee erccccesenececs 10654@ 107% | Delaware avenue. | ing advance in flour. Corn and oats are 
U. 8. 6’s 81 r... well3 @113% Subject to Market Auctuations. also higher. The cg bey ond 
U. S. 68 81 ¢ ........ «+114 @114% | Butter, Prints, perib. 28@ 30/| straw are unchanged. At the Farmers’ 
U. S. 5S 10—40 Teirecees, coseeeeee 111AZ@112z% | Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 18@ 19| Market during the past week there 
U. 8. 4348 "91 T..-ceecerseee coves sta lux3g South Ohio & Ind... “ 17@_—s:19 | were weighed and sold 300 loads of hay 
State 6s 2d series... +++ 10134@102 | N. Y. State Firkins, “ 22@ 24! end 74 loads of straw. : Rose potatoe 

State 6s 3d series..........0000 112 @ Eggs—Fresh, per eissnees 12@ 13) have declined since our last report, 
City 6s — snptinapenenssensevsbonens ee Seat — — eee ee l@ lz veime qualities of apples continue to 
eatin ae ° ee Wicked oa ro at ° ve firmly held. The receipts in eggs 

s Rnexessmcenies bs ; 





Lehigh Valley R R7s c....... 1 634@107 
5 oi “emé6sr90 @ 
Sunbury and Erie KR R 7s....10014@ 
Lehigh Nav. 6's ‘84... 100 @l101 
Lehigh Navigation... - 1834@ 217 


Turkeys, per | 
Live Chickens 
‘ 


“ 






_ 


Lard, prime, ad 





Live Calves, prime milch... 
“ 


14@ 16 | are in «xcess of demand, and the mar- 

Deseeesseeees 14@ ket is overstocked. Dressed poultry is 

(winter). J8@ +0 | in fair demand. 

(spring)... :0@ 22 In our retail markets choice butter 
coveee 10} sells from 45 to 55 cents per lb. Eggs 

7@ 8 in the farmers’ hands bring readily 





oe ¥ 


Lehigh Valley Railroad..... 3144@ 3744 | Prime Sheep, ———*sseune 4@ 6 | from 18 to 20 cents, while produce deal- 
Reading Railroad............+.. 1l_ @ 13 | Spring Lambs, per head..... 3 0U@ 5 | ers offer on their stalls fresh eggs at 16 
Pennsylvania Railroad........ 3344@ 373 | Potatoes, white, per bbl....... 3 75@ 4 25 | cent- perdoz. Asparagus is quite plenty 
Elmira Railroad...........s0000 2 @ Sweet, aa seceses 5 00@ 5 50 | at rea onable prices. Bermuda potatoes 
Norristown Railroad........... 96 @ Apples, eeeeee, = assess 2 75@ 3 50 are arriving. Peas, tomatoes, cucum- 
Northern Central R R......... 16 @18 | Cheese—N. Y. Factory, p. th. 14 6@ 16 | bers and head salad are among the lux- 
Camden & Atlantic RR simian 16 @ | _ Western, fullcream,* 1444@ 15 /uries that adorn the market. Spring 
see so add.. 20 @ Wheat, — per bu,... 2 W@ 2 30 | lamb is offered at 25 to 30 c+ nts per lb., 
pee Fosse. as sonen = @ ‘i — =e z 60@ 61 according to cut and quality. Some 
a. woo sof N. os . @135 o a > ee 61@ 62 | advance in beef is noticed. Oiher pro- 
oe one ees wonoveceed “ S ons ats, oe ss cose 4 = duce indicates no immediate change. 
Philadelphia Nat. Bank......180 ” . , 


> 
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